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John A. Bauscher, Class of ’43 


speaks from experience when he says... 


“United States Steel 
offers first-rate opportunities 
in research and product development” 


JOEN BAUSCHER graduated from col- 

lege in 1943 with a B.S. degree in 
Metallurgy. After a stint in the Navy, 
he returned to college as a metallurgi- 
cal research assistant. In 1949 he re- 
ceived his M.S. in Metallurgy and 
then came to work at the U.S. Steel 
Applied Research Laboratory. After 
just four and a half years, Mr. 
Bauscher had progressed to Division 
Chief for Sheet Products Develop- 
ment — responsible for the improve- 
ment of present sheet steel products 
and the development of new and im- 
proved types. 

Why did Mr. Bauscher choose U.S. 
Steel? Because, says he, “U.S. Steel 
produces such a great diversity of 
products and maintains such a thor- 
ough research program on all its prod- 
ucts — not only theoretical research, 
but also applied research or product 


has unusual latitude in selecting the 
type of products and the type of re- 
search that interest him most. Work is 
done not only on steel, but on many 
raw materials and by-products as well. 

“And,” says Mr. Bauscher, “Oppor- 
tunities at U.S. Steel are better now 
than ever before because of the em- 
phasis on product development and 
the recent expansion of research 
facilities.” 

If you are interested in a challeng- 


ing and rewarding career with U.S. 
Steel and feel that you can qualify, 
you can get details from your college 
placement director. And we will gladly 
send you a copy of our informative 
booklet, “Paths of Opportunity,” 
which describes U.S. Steel and the 
openings in various scientific fields. 
Just write to United States Steel Cor- 
poration, Personnel Division, Room 
1622, 525 William Penn Place, Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. It’s a full hour of top flight 
TV drama, presented every other week by United States Steel. Con- 


sult your local newspaper for time and station. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE.. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL .. CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL .. GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING .. NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY .. TENNESSEE COAL & IRON .. UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS .. UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 5-47 
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An Engineer... 


What is an engineer? 


Those of you who are visiting campus for Engineering Open House are 
looking forward to entering the profession, but probably aren’‘t quite sure what 
an engineer is. You February freshmen are in the same boat. Ask an LAS, or 
other type of non-engineering student, and he'll give you a ready answer. An 
engineer to him is a non-cultured boor, who thinks he’s going to run or ruin 
the whole world. Ask an engineering student and he'll say he’s so busy studying 
to be one, he doesn’t have a chance to think about it. Read the magazines, or 
newspapers, and you will see that the engineer is the front man in the develop- 
ment of American know-how for building bigger and better weapons and bigger 
and better instruments of peace. 


An engineer is more than an attachment to a drawing board or accessory 
to a slide rule, or unlearned, yet high-salaried technician. 


Engineers of today are the executives of tomorrow and that’s no joke. The 
man who becomes an engineer, if he sticks to IT, becomes a dedicated man. 
It’s easy to take the courses offered in colleges of engineering and think you’re 
it. But you’re not. You’re not an engineer until you are a citizen as well as a 
technician. The ever-increasing demands upon the profession compel it to come 
out from behind its drafting table and take its own seat at the table of working, 
acting, thinking leaders of America. 


Not only must the engineer recognize this, but the public must also be 
aware. That is why we have Engineering Open House and why we have 
National Engineering Week. To let the people know, “what is an engineer.” 
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This towering modern unit at 
the E] Dorado, Ark., refinery 
of Pan-Am Southern Corpora- 
tion, a Standard Oil subsid- 
iary, produces 700 tons of 
coke daily. 


Standard’s original delayed 
coking unit at Whiting re- 
cently celebrated its 25th 
birthday “on stream’’ and 
going strong. 


How to make an exception prove a rule 


TECHNOLOGICAL PROGRESS is rapid in the petro- 
leum industry. Few processes have a chance to 
““srow old’”’ on the job. Most are killed off through 
the combined efforts of thousands of scientists 
working constantly to improve everything we do, 
make or use in our business. 

Every now and then, though, we experience a 
happy exception to this rule. That occurs when a 
new development not only meets the immediate 
need but also provides the right answer to situa- 
tions yet unforeseen. 

Twenty-five years ago last August a process 
known as “delayed coking”? was invented. The 
new process made a quicker, cleaner job of con- 
verting heavy residual oil into gasoline, gas oil, 


Standard Oil Company 


910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois 


and coke. It paid off spectacularly when catalytic 
cracking was invented and these giant new units 
began calling for feed. It paid off again when the 
diesel locomotive came along to put the heavy oil 
burning steam locomotive out of business. 

Dr. Robert E. Wilson, chairman of the board of 
Standard Oil today, was the inventor of delayed 
coking. Almost all of the young scientists who _ 
worked with him in its development are still with 
Standard too, in responsible positions requiring 
their special skills. 

Young scientists in research and engineering at 
Standard Oil today find it satisfying to see their 
creative efforts translated into valuable product 
and process improvements. 
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Our Cover 


All roads lead to Champaign-Urbana, scene of the Engi- 
neering Open House March 9 and 10. High school students and 
other interested persons from all parts of the state will attend 
to witness the exhibits. 


Our Frontispiece 


This slightly out of date picture shows a large part of engi- 
neering campus looking northeast. Missing is the Mechanical 
Engineering Building which now stands in the lower right corner. 
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Engineering 
Open House 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


March 9-10, 1956 


The Dean invites you... 


Through the medium of the Technograph, I 
wish to add my own cordial invitation to that of 
the student body and the student societies in the 
College of Engineering. I hope that high school 
students, teachers, families, and citizens of Illinois 
will come to visit us on this occasion, and will both 
gain information and enjoy themselves as we our- 
selves do in studying and practicing engineering. 
Each year we of the staff and administration watch 
with pride as the students organize, prepare, and 
present their Engineering Exhibits. It is a fine ex- 
ample of the professional spirit of public interest 
and public service which they are learning here 
at Urbana. 


As instructors we are therefore doubly happy 
to reinforce and to support their efforts. We par- 
ticularly like to extend our welcome and hospitality 
with theirs, and look forward to having you as 
our guests—students and advisors, school adminis- 
trators, relatives or friends, industrial representa- 
tives, University alumni, and all our citizens who 
are interested in their University and its work in 
science and technology. You will find that the 
exhibits and displays are joint projects, with stu- 
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dents and instructors cooperating to prepare and 
explain both student activities and instructional 
facilities. 

Through its students, Undergraduate and grad- 
uate, in twelve departments, its graduates, its teach- 
ing and research staffs, its buildings and equipment, 
the College of Engineering both serves the State 
of Illinois and maintains an international reputa- 
tion. We look forward to showing you something 
of this enterprise on Friday, March 9 or Saturday, 
March 10, and on both days if you find it con- 
venient to stay that long. We hope you will be 
able to see a little of what our students are learning 
and accomplishing, to get a better understanding 
of what modern engineering is and how it is related 
to and at the same time differs from pure science. 
Finally, we trust you will enjoy with us an enlight- 
ening departure from the rigors of professional 
discipline to an effort at explaining how interesting 
and how much fun engineering can really be! We 
will try to answer your questions, and to keep you 
entertained, 

Sincerely, 


W. L. Everirr, Dean 
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The planners of the University of 
Illinois’ first engineering Open House, 
an exhibit staged by the Physics De- 
partment in 1906, would certainly have 
to admit that next month’s all-engineer- 
ing spectacle towers above their modest 
production of 50 years ago in scope, 
depth and achievement. But they would 
certainly never admit that the planners 
of this March’s Engineering Open 
House have conceived their displays with 
a sounder or more concrete purpose. For 
despite 50 years of mushrooming and 
breathtaking expansion in all fields of 
science and engineering, the engineers 
who plan such an Open House, both 
the ‘06 and the ’56 version, all strive 
toward of pair of common goals: 

(1) to prove to the people and in- 


dustries of Illinois and the nation that 
there is no such word as “‘static” in any 
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1956 Engineering 


OPEN HOUSE 


by Richard Bauer, M. E. ‘59 


field of science, be it research, produc- 
tion, or management. 

(2) to offer to the prospective engi- 
neer an idea as to the duties necessi- 
tated by any particular phase of engi- 
neering as well as the training and type 
ot individual that such a field requires. 

And while no program lists it as such, 
the student engineers who produce the 
exhibits add a third purpose to the list 
by the fulfillment of the first two. In 
working as a part of a team, the men 
who plan the Open House receive a 
type of training that fuses the educa- 
tion and ingenuity of many individuals 
into a close-knit team that can apply 
what they have learned in the attacking 
of a given problem. This type of team 
is the backbone of our nation’s indus- 
try and technology. 

Evolving from the 1906 physics Open 
House, the March Engineering Open 


Hot metals are poured into cast before a recent Open House audience at 


the foundry exhibit. 
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House answers the demand that was 
put on the various departments as each 
department tried to produce such an af- 
fair individually. Closely following the 
physics exhibits of 1906, the Depart- 
ment of Electrical Engineering — or- 
ganized a similar show in the spring of 
1907 as a fund raising campaign for a 
memorial in memory of Robert Fulton. 
As with the physics displays, the elec- 
trical exhibits met with surprising pop- 
ularity. Encouraged, the department 
held further shows, each more elaborate 
than its predecessor. The 1915 show, 
marked by the first commercial exhibits 
from outside companies, found the ex- 
hibits in several other buildings besides 
the now too small E. E. Laboratory. 
By 1924, the yearly display demanded 
the efforts of some 500 students and a 
budget of $4,000 that still allowed its 
planners to finish the project with a 
profit. Many large concerns, well aware 
of the national prominence Open House 
commanded, eagerly offered their pro- 
ducts for exhibition. The use of such 
commercial talent led to many unusual 
and spectacular demonstrations, and this 
condition existed until the period ex- 
tending from 1938 to 1942 when em- 
phasis was removed from commercial 
work and more effort was made to spot- 
light student action. 

Productions by the various depart- 
ments between 1906 and 1928 included 
many small “open houses,’ most note- 
worthy among these being a display by 
the Department of Mechanical Engi- 
neering that produced four shows  be- 
tween the years 1914 and 1919 and an 
all-engineering Open House held for 
the first time in 1920 commemorating | 
the centennial of the birth of James} 
Watt. | 

In 1928, a program was established 
whereby the all-engineering Open House} 
would be held on the alternate years: 
with the E. E. program, thereby avoid-) 
ing conflict in schedule. Both programs 
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were disbanded during the war years. 
In 1948 the E. E. program and the 
newly formed Engineering Open House 
were merged in an open house that was 
produced biennially. Working on an ex- 
perimental basis, the program was tried 
annually in 1952 and 1953 and met with 
such success that it was left as an an- 
nual affair. The 1956 Engineering Open 
House represents the fifth time that the 
show has appeared as an annual event. 

The first physics Open House in 
1906 featured the then startling displays 
of heat, light, and sound science that 
are now standard text in high school 
science courses. The exhibits in this 
year’s Open House, as in 1906, show 
the technological advances of our pres- 
ent day science. Of the myriads of ex- 
hibits to be on display, some are startling 
and are designed purely for showman- 
ship. Others, equally startling and im- 
pressive, are used strictly for a utilitar- 
ian purpose, giving parallel to the old 
adage of truth being stranger than fic- 
tion. Still others give glimpses at the 
story of everyday engineering in indus- 
try. All are designed to demonstrate to 
the public some of “the fundamental 
principles upon which the science of en- 
gineering is based upon and to point 
out how the student is equipped to utilize 
these principles during and after his 
course of study.” 

As in the past, this year’s Engineer- 
ing Open House is arranged according 
to departments and subdivided by cur- 
riculum. The visitor to the campus will 
see exhibits in each of the engineering 
buildings and laboratories on the engi- 
neering campus as well as a variety of 
exhibits at the college of agricultural 
engineering. Length and detail make it 
impossible to describe each exhibit but 
special recognition is due to a few ex- 
hibits that command both state and na- 
tional recognition in the fields of sci- 
ence. 

—The cyclotron. This instrument of 
physics research is capable of accelerat- 
ing deuterons to an energy of 10 mil- 
lion electron volts and to investigate the 
interaction of heavy particles with each 
other and atomic nuclei. The machine 
is housed in a separate building adjoin- 
ing the nuclear radiations laboratory. 

—The betatron. Located in the new 
Physics Research Laboratory, the 75- 
million volt betatron is the largest of 
the three university betatrons, the other 
two being 4-million and 20-million volt 
machines. The -75-million volt machine 
has served as a pilot model for the 400- 
million volt machine that is now being 
used for research. 

—The Illiac. On display for the sec- 
cnd time at the Engineering Open 
House is the million-dollar Iliac, the 
University’s electronic digital computer. 
It is one of the few digital computers 
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The cyclotron is capable of accelerating deuterons to an energy of 10 mil- 
lion electron volts. The “Dees” of the cyclotron are shown here. 


of its size in the United States and the 
world. During most of the Open House 
the Illiac will be working actual prob- 
lems which have arisen from research 
programs being carried out at the uni- 
versity. It will be stopped from time 
to time during the program for special 
demonstrations. 

—Concrete stress tester. Located in 
the Arthur Newell Talbot Laboratory, 
this machine is one of the largest in the 
Midwest. Four stories high, the tester 
has a pressure capacity of three million 
pounds. Failure of concrete such as the 
one pictured in this article causes jars 
that actually shake the entire building. 

Less spectacular but equally interest- 
ing displays will be found in other en- 
gineering buildings on the campus. The 
Civil Engineering Hall will have ex- 
hibits from structural, construction, sur- 
vey, sanitary, highway, hydraulics, and 
railway engineering. Each section will 
display from one to seven exhibits de- 
picting some phase of their particular 
field. 

The Electrical Engineering Building 
features exhibits in electronics, magnet- 
ism, and light. The Mathematics De- 
partment will present displays consist- 
ing of the basic symbols of math and 
three dimensional representation of many 
geometric and algebraic expressions. 

The aeronautical engineering labora- 
tories will feature models of rocket and 
jet motors, a wind tunnel in action, and 
an action view of what a shock wave 
looks like. 


The list goes on. Mechanical, Agri- 


cultural, Mining, Metallurgy, Ceramics, 
Physics, and Chemistry; all are repre- 
sented. 

The Open House will offer many fea- 
tures besides the actual exhibits. Most 
departments plan to show films describ- 
ing some particular phase of their field, 
actual classroom work, and explaining 
the scope that their field encompasses. 
Many exhibits will offer free samples 
such as the Ceramics department plans 
to do. Pieces of enameling and white- 
ware, all produced in the ceramics lab- 
oratories, will be either given or be on 
sale for a nominal price. 

Most important of all perhaps is the 
fact that both faculty and students will 
be at the exhibits to answer any question 
about their field, its opportunities, the 
types of schooling required, the demand 
for such men, salary, etc. This should be 
of special interest to any prospective 
young engineers. A detailed program of 
the Open House listing each particular 
project and its location will be obtain- 
able for all visitors along with many 
other informative publications from each 
department. 

Distillation columns, filter presses, 
diamond drilling, black light, 50-caliber 
machine water turbines, servo- 
mechanisms, amplydine generators, and 
high fidelity displays give only a fleet- 
ing cross section glimpse at this massive 
effort on the part of students and faculty 
to present the 1956 Engineering Open 
House. A tremendous program has been 
planned to give the people of Illinois the 
story of tomorrow’s engineer and the 
role he must play. Don’t miss it. 
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Graduate Engineers 


GET GOING FAST AT SPERRY 


" Where do your real interests lie? 
In aircraft? Guided missiles? Arm- 
aments? Fire control systems? 
Communications? Industrial de- 
velopments? 

™ Where do you think your talents 
would be most effective? In gyro- 
scopics? Electronics? Hydrau- 
lics? Servo mechanisms? Here at 
Sperry, you name it—we’ve got it! 
And in a practical manner that 
lets you develop fast. 

" The helicopter you see above, 
for example, is one of many Sperry 
aircraft used in developing flight 
control systems for military and 
commercial use. It’s literally a fly- 


ing laboratory flown by Sperry test 
pilots and staffed by Sperry engi- 
neers, combining technical know- 
how with on-the-spot application. 


" As a Sperry engineer, you share 
in projects such as this right from 
the start. And no matter which 
one you're in, you’re working side 
by side with the top men in their 
respective fields. Sound good? It 
is good! Check your placement 
office for dates when Sperry rep- 
resentatives will visit your school 
to give you more information... or 
write J. W. Dwyer, Sperry Gyro- 
scope Company, Section 1B5, now. 


Right now there are 
openings for... 


e Aeronautical engineers 
@ Electrical engineers 

e Electronic engineers 

© Mechanical engineers 
© Physicists 

@ Technical writers 


e Field engineers for 
applied engineering 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


Great Neck, New York 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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College graduates vetting ahead... 


growing with UNION CARBIDE 


“Tm a chemical engineer, Class of °52, and a Technical Rep- 
resentative for Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company. | 
work through one of Carbide’s 23 Sales Offices, calling on all 
the process industries in my area. My job is to open up mar- 
kets for new products and find new uses for old products. 
I try to be a valued technical consultant to my customers.” 


“Tm a mechanical engineer, Class of °49. I started in the 
Tonawanda, N. Y., laboratories of Linde Air Products Com- 
pany. Ina few months I was doing research in low-temperature 
rectification and heat transfer equipment. Now I’m a Section 
Engineer, responsible for a group of research and deyelop- 
ment engineers—a member of LinpE’s management team.” 


“Pm a metallurgical engineer, Class of ’51. I wanted to get 
into development work, so I started with Electro Metallurgical 
Company in their Metals Research Laboratories in Niagara 
Falls. Three years’ research work in steels and titanium gave 
me the technical background I needed. Now I’m working on 
applications of titanium as a development engineer.” 
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, GZ 
“T’m a chemical engineer, Class of °50. I started with Bakelite 
Company, in their training program for production. Now Pm 
Assistant Department Head at the main plant in Bound Brook, 
N. J. The group I direct handles resin quality control and 
technical service. BAKELITE gave me the chance to rise to a 


significant position in management,” 


THEY ARE KEY MEN WITH A FUTURE [If you are interested in a future in 
production, development, research, engineering, technical sales, or advertising and public 
relations, check the opportunities with any Division of Union Carbide. Get in touch with 


your college placement officer, or write directly to: 


Union CARBIDE 


eve CrAgh DOV Olle Ones gle Oa 
UCC 


Industrial Relations Department, Room 406 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


UCC DIVISIONS INCLUDE... 


e Bakelite Company e Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company 
e Electro Metallurgical Company e Haynes Stellite Company 
e Linde Air Products Company ¢ National Carbon Company 


e Union Carbide Nuclear Company 
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Ultrasonic equipment used in the Bio-acoustics laboratory to perform operations on the brain tissue by high 
frequency sound. 
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Research at Illinois 


by Glenn Andrews, Aero E. ‘56 


Illiac, the University’s electronic digital computer is one of the few of its 
size in the United States. It will be working actual problems which have 
arisen from research problems during Open House. 


r 


Progress in the scientific fields has be- 
come vitally important in this world of 
international tension. Whether or not 
America can gain or keep a technical 
superiority depends upon the stress laid 
upon research in the different techno- 
logical fields. The University of Illinois 
is well known for its research in all 
phases of science and has on numerous 
occasions been a pioneer in_ scientific 
development. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
present a general survey of the research 
being conducted at the University and 
to give the reader an idea of the extent 
of these research programs. 

One of the major research fields is 
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that of Physics. Enrolled in the depart- 
ment are approximately 150 graduate 
students. Many of these are employed 
by the department as teaching or re- 
search assistants and about 60 are in 
various stages of Ph.D. thesis research. 
On the senior staff there are 35 who 
participate in teaching, full or part- 
time, and about 25, including post-doc- 
toral fellows, who devote full time to 
basic research in various programs, 
many of which are supported by various 
Federal agencies. 

The research and training programs 
currently most active in the department 
can be classified as nuclear physics, 
physics of solids and theoretical physics 


with some work in chemical physics and 
biophysics. 

The betatron and cyclotron, and 
studies in radioactive decay constitute 
the research program in nuclear physics. 
Much of the progress made in the field 
is credited to Professor Donald W. 
Kerst. Professor Kerst first accomplished 
in 1940 at the University of Illinois, 
what scientists for years had been try- 
ing to achieve. He built a machine that 
could produce electrons with energies of 
millions of volts for direct use and to 
create equally high energy x-rays, which 
would have many uses. His first machine 
produced 2'%-million volt x-rays. The 
present 340-million volt betatron can 
produce cosmic rays in the laboratory, 
in abundance, and with precise control. 
This is quite a step forward from the 
experiments of scientists in the past, 
who have had to travel to mountain 
tops where cosmic rays are more plenti- 
ful in order to study the effects of their 
high energies. Smaller betatrons are used 
in medicine for destroying cancers with- 
out damaging or injuring other tissues. 
High energy betatron x-rays also allow 
industrial engineers to save time and 
money by taking pictures through thick 
metal castings and forgings to reveal 
flaws before starting further work. 

The cyclotron is used to accelerate 
protons, deuterons and alpha particles to 
energies of 6-, 12-, and 24-million elec- 
tron volts respectively. “They are used 
in the study of nuclear reactions induced 
by particle bombardment. 

The physics of solids research pro- 
gram, which was initiated in the de- 
partment in 1949, has developed rapid- 
ly. At present active experimental and 
theoretical research is in progress on 
such problems as the electrical behavior 
of metals at extreme temperatures and 
radiation damage and atomic diffusion 
is solids. Investigation is also being con- 
ducted in the electrical and optical prop- 
erties of ionic crystals and the behavior 


ee 


Talbot Laboratory’s 3-million 
structural research. Professors W. H. Munse and N. M. Newmark inspect 
a first shear failure of a riveted joint at 700,000 lb. of force. 


of materials at very low temperatures 
using liquid helium. 

The University has well equipped de- 
partments of Chemistry, Mathematics, 
Electrical Engineering, Metallurgy, and 
Biology and close cooperation has de- 
veloped with each of these in borderline 
fields of science. Many members of the 
Physics department are highly skilled 
in electronics and its applications to 
physical research. 

Research in electronics for its own 
sake is a major field in the Electrical 
Engineering department. The electrical 
engineers have options for research and 
study in any of the three areas of com- 
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lb. testing machine is used extensively in 


munications and electronics, power en- 
gineering, or illumination. 

Considerable research is being done 
in the study of antennas and propaga- 
tion and the application of electro-mag- 
netic theory to problems of radiation 
and reception. Current investigations 
are in progress on different sizes and 
configurations of antennas. The radio 
direction finding research laboratory has 
an antenna installation at the Univer- 
sity Airport for development of direc- 
tion finding equipment and research on 
ionspherically-radiated waves. 

In physical electronics, research is 
done on electrons in a vacuum, in gases, 


and in solids. Most of the research in 
the area is organized into individual 
projects directed by a graduate faculty 
member and sponsored by outside agen- 
cies. The newly developed field of trans- 
istors and their application in electronic 
circuits is of special interest to equip- 
ment manufacturers because of greater 
efficiency and less space required by the 
use of transistors. The gaseous  elec- 
tronics laboratory studies the electrical 
properties of ionized gases and_ their 
wide applicability in engineering and in 
particular microwave engineering. 

Also under the title of Electrical En- 
gineering research is the Bioacoustics 
Laboratory. This laboratory is concerned 
with research, through the use of in- 
‘tense high frequency sound, on_ the 
properties and functions of biological 
systems. A new method, which utilizes 
the ultrasonic technique, has been de- 
veloped to produce changes in the brain 
tissue. Over 300 cats and monkeys have 
been used in these studies. This new 
method constitutes a powerful potential 
procedure for neurosurgery on humans. 
It is expected that many patients having 
conditions heretofore considered impos- 
sible to operate upon will be treated by 
this method. The new ultrasonic instru- 
ments now in routine use in this labora- 
tory represent the first precision equip- 
ment of this nature anywhere. 

Many phases of research on the cam- 
pus are under government contracts. 
The largest research contract at the Uni- 
versity is that under which the Control 
Systems Laboratory works. This labora- 
tory has about 125 employees doing re- 
search for the government in the gen- 
eral fields of Electrical Engineering and 
Physics. The work of the CSI is classi- 
fied for security reasons. Because of this, 
most of the students know little more 
about CSL other than the revolving 
radar antenna on top of the laboratory 
produces an intermittent blip on their 
house radios. 

Another area of research is that of 
the Chemical Engineering department. 
Nearly every one of the staff is doing 
some phase of research. An interview 
with Dr. J. W. Westwater revealed his 
interest in research. He pointed out that 
some of the most familiar phenomena 
in nature are among the least under- 
stood. He has done extensive research 
on the boiling of liquids, which is cur- 
rently of lively practical interest due 
to the necessity of cooling nuclear re- 
actors and jet aircraft engines. Boiling 
liquids are used as coolants because of 
the rapid rate at which a liquid can ab- 
sorb heat. The problem arises when the 
temperature difference between the liq- 
uid and the metal being cooled reaches 
a critical value and the amount of heat 
transferred to the liquid decreases radi- 
cally with a subsequent overheating of 
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the metal. Dr. Westwater found, in a 
series of photographs taken at one-mil- 
lionth of a second, that this decreases 
in heat transfer is due to a blanket of 
vapor that forms between the metal and 


) liquid, thereby effectively insulating the 


metal. This effect is produced when a 
drop of water has fallen on a hot stove. 
The drop rolls about noisily, but evapor- 
ates slowly. A drop on a moderately 
warm stove boils readily and evaporates 
much more rapidly. 

The work done by Dr. Westwater is 
just one of the many research projects 
being conducted in the Chemical Engi- 
neering department. In turn, the Chem- 
ical Engineering department is just one 
of the many University departments that 
carry extensive research programs. 

The Aeronautical Engineering depart- 
ment utilizes a shock tube for studying 
the effect of high air pressures and wind 
velocities on different surfaces. Most of 
the analysis is done by high speed pho- 
tographs which show the level of air 
pressure and the location of shock areas 
near the surface. 

The research program in Structural 
Engineering at the University is quite 
extensive. The academic staff includes 
17 full-time members of rank ranging 
from research associate to professor, and 
about +0 to 45 half-time graduate stu- 
dents. The major part of the work is 
supported by grants or cooperative re- 
search contracts with federal and state 
agencies or industrial organizations. The 
programs cover a wide range of sub- 
jects but are primarily related to the 
strength and behavior of structural com- 
ponents under static, fatigue, or dynamic 
forces. 


Arthur Newell Talbot Laboratory, 


(Above) The Talbot Laboratory testing machine fractures a specimen of concrete. 
(Below) This photo taken at 1-millionth of a second, s10ws the blanket of vapor surrounding a very hot 
metal thereby insulating the liquid from it. The liquid is then prevented from cooling the metal by cooling. 
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STEPS 


renown. 


to success as an ENGINEER 


1. AMBITION — it is assumed you have this in 
abundance or you wouldn’t be where you are. 


2. GOOD SCHOOL—you are fortunate studying 
in a fine school with engineering instructors of national] 


3. THE A.W.FABER-CASTELL HABIT— shared 
by successful engineers the world over. It only costs 
a few pennies more to use CASTELL, world’s finest 
pencil, in 20 superb degrees, 8B to 10H. Choose from 
either imported #9000 wood-encased, Locktite Refill 
Holder with or without new Tel-A-Grade degree In- 
dicator, and imported 9030 drawing Leads. 


If you hope to be a master in your profession, use 
CASTELL, drawing pencil of the masters. 
College store is out of CASTELL, write to us. 


9030 


SASTELL 


:W. FABER = 


FABER = CASTELL 


=—IMPORTED A 


If your 


A.W. FABER-CASTELL 


PENCIL CO., INC. NEWARK 3, N. J. 


which houses most of the structural 
work often resounds with the crushing 
of a concrete block or the failure of a 
steel plate in tension on Talbot Lab’s 
giant 3-million pound testing machine, 
The structural engineers use this and 
smaller testing machines to gain a bet- 
ter knowledge of the behavior of struc- 
tures. This knowledge leads to the more 
economical and efficient design of engi- 
neering structures. 


The noteworthy achievements of the 
different research programs being car- 
ried out by the University of Illinois 
give its engineering students and faculty 
a great deal of pride. However achieve- 
ment for achievement’s sake alone would 
not justify the work done. The spon- 
“sors of the different research projects 
have something more than that in mind. 
A bulletin describing the research pro- 
gram of the structural engineers put 
out in May, 1955, sums it up this way. 


“Contact with and experience in re- 
search is perhaps the most valuable part 
of a man’s training to be an engineer. 
Education in the class room and practi- 
cal experience are important, but partici- 
pation in creative effort and in the in- 
vestigation of basic problems enable one 
to go beyond the limitations of present 
practices and thereby contribute to the 
progress of the profession.” 
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INDUSTRIES THAT MAKE AMERICA GREAT 


TRANSPORTATION... 
FREEDOM’S GIANT 


We sometimes become so bemused with 
its astronomical facts and figures that we 
are apt to regard the transportation in- 
dustry as an end in itself. 

But transportation has grown into a 
giant because it represents the translation 
into reality of some basic precepts of de- 
mocracy ... freedom to think, freedom 
to buy and sell, freedom to move about 
as we please. The resultant interchange 
of ideas, people and goods has inevitably 
led to the development of large-scale, 
efficient transportation. It is thus no ac- 
cident that history’s greatest democracy 
should also have history’s greatest trans- 
portation system to serve it. 


The transportation industry itself has 
never lost sight of its basic origins. Cogni- 
zant of its responsibility to the nation, it 
has always reinvested large amounts of its 
earnings in plant expansion, in engineer- 
ing, in research—all for the development 
of better and more efficient methods, 
machines and conveyances. That is why 
American cars, planes, ships and trains 
are able to supply their services so effi- 
ciently and abundantly. 

The science of steam generation for 
power, processing and heating in the 
transportation industry has likewise kept 
pace with the demand for greater effi- 
ciency. B&W, whose boiler designs power 


such giant vessels as the S. §. United 
States, continues to invest large amounts 
of its own earnings in research and en- 
gineering to discover better ways to gen- 
erate steam for ships and trains, for 
power plants and factories. The Babcock 
& Wilcox Company, Boiler Division, 161 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 


AT LOCKHEED MISSILE SYSTEMS DIVISION 


THE OPERATIONAL APPROACH TO RELIABILITY 


Scientists and engineers at Lockheed Missile Systems Division 
apply an operational approach to Reliability in all phases of missile 
systems research, development and operation. 


Under the Lockheed philosophy of Reliability, scientists and engineers 
combine their talents to study: human factors; training; design 

and operational safety; ground support and maintenance systems, 
airborne systems reliability; statistical methods; components 
application, including electronic, electrical, electromechanical and 
mechanical systems and environmental conditions. 


Those possessing a high order of ability applicable to these 
areas of endeavor are invited to write: 


Dr. Richard R. Carhart, Carl D. Lindberg 
Reliability Staff Dept. Engineer, and 

Dr. O. B. Moan evaluate the functional 
and operational reliability effects of 
proposed revisions in the electrical power 
supply of a missile. 


MISSILE SYSTEMS DIVISIC 
research and engineering staff 
LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATI 


TAN NUYS, CALIFORNIA 


7H 


The J-57, in the 10,000-pound thrust class, is the most powerful turbojet engine now in production. A new generation of U.S. air 
power has been designed around this mighty new Pratt & Whitney Aircraft engine, 
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North American’s F-100 Super Sabre, fastest Air Force jet fighter, 
is powered by Pratt & Whitney Aircraft’s J-57 engine. 


First all-jet heavy U.S. Air Force bombers are the huge Boeing 
B-52s, powered by eight J-57s mounted in pairs. 


The Douglas A8D, the Navy’s most powerful carrier-based 


The Douglas F4D Skyray, fastest Navy jet fighter, will be pow- 
attack airplane, has two J-57 engines. 


ered with the big J-57 engine. 


Blazing the Way for a New 
Generation of Air Power 


The most powerful turbojet engine in production is 
blazing the way for a whole new generation of 
American aircraft. 


The importance of the J-57 in America’s air power 
program is clearly shown by the fact that it is the 
power plant for three of the new “century series” 


fighters for the U. S. Air Force—North American’s 
F-100, McDonnell’s F-101 and Convair’s F-102— 
as well as Boeing’s B-52 heavy bomber. The Navy, 
too, has chosen the J-57 for its most powerful attack 
aircraft, the Douglas A3D, the Douglas F4D fighter 
and for the Chance Vought F8U day fighter. And 
the J-57 will power the Boeing 707 jet transport. 

The J-57 is fully justifying the long years and 
intensive effort required for its development, pro- 
viding pace-setting performance for a new genera- 
tion of American aircraft. 


That engine is Pratt & Whitney Aircraft’s J-57, 
the first turbojet to achieve an official rating in the 
10,000-pound thrust class. 


But the J-57 provides far more than extreme high 
thrust. Its unique Pratt & Whitney Aircraft design, 
achieved after years of intensive research and engi- 
neering, offers as well the low specific fuel consump- 
tion so vital to jet-powered bombers and future 
transports, plus the additional important factor of 


fast acceleration. 


Engineering graduates who can see the challenge in this new generation, might well 
consider a career with the world’s foremost designer and builder of aircraft engines. 


PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT 


DIVISION OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
EAST HARTFORD 8, CONNECTICUT 
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How Sweetly Flows the... 


BONEYARD 


by Jim Piechocki, Aero E. ‘56 


The task of adequately defining and 
describing the Boneyard is one which 
can never be accomplished. The Bone- 
yard is indefinable and beyond descrip- 
tion. The words and phrases of the 
mere mortals who frequent North Cam- 
pus (oft times referred to in hushed 
tones as “engineering campus) are feeble 
efforts when one begins to consider the 
deep and profound significance of this 
noble institution north of Green Street. 
Passers-by who refer to it as a dirty 
creek are to be reprimanded for their 
lack of verbal fluidity and their all- 
around lack of insight and appreciation 
of the finer things of life. Those who 
call it a sewage stream are to be slight- 
ed. And those who refer to it in even 
less reverent tones should be packed in 
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The heavy storms of October 6, 


a crate and shipped back to Differential > 
Calculus. 

Superficially, the Boneyard is a 
stream, but its real significance lies deep 
beneath its bottle-strewn surface. That 
is to say, the Boneyard is a symbol. The 
dificult part of this matter of definition 
comes to light when some inconsider- 
ate whelp asks, ‘““A symbol of what?” 
This question can best be answered by 
handling the problem in a scientific and 
engineering-like manner and taking up 
the discussion after a short coffee break. 
Now for the history. 

Very little is known concerning the 
origin of the Boneyard, and what little 
data that has been gathered has been 
absconded with great difficulty. Vague 
shapes in slouch hats flee in terror upon 
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1955 caused the Boneyard to rise out of its banks 
Burrill Avenue near Civil Engineering Hall. 


being questioned about the early history 
of the Boneyard. Earliest mention of 
it was discovered in the ancient mystic 
poem, Calculus Integratus by Anony- 
mous (meaning poetic EE): 

: to the sallow marrow of the 

bone, 
Yard upon yard, and four to the 
bane 

A thorough examination of the early 
(i.e. before 10 a. m.) reports of the 
Board of Trustees shows no mention of 
the Boneyard. Looking through the 
early reports of the Comptroller, the 
diligent researcher will find no men- 
tion of it. Moreover, various members 
of the campus police force are not in 
agreement on its exact location. The 
Student Senate appears not to have di- 
xected any legislation in its behalf, and 
no evidence of any Boneyard Commit- 
tees was detected under a listing of 
Union activities. A hasty perusal of the 
archives of the history of the College 
of Engineering revealed the mention of 
a “Boneyard Central Heating’ utility, 
obviously a prehistoric attempt on the 
part of the mechanical engineering fore- 
fathers to harness the energy of the 
rushing waters. One old check stub 
found in the treasurer’s files of the Stu- 
dent Branch of the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences mentions: CIDER 
AND DONUTS 75c EMPTIES GO 
TO BONEYARD SEE JOE. aimee 
neering students are traditionally proud 
to be associated with it, and wanderers 
in the vicinity of South campus are 


and inundate 
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In its more peaceful moments, the Boneyard presents this more bucolic scene of pastoral peace 
and civilzed cracker-jack boxes. 


ignorant of its existence. That fixes 
things as far as the history is concerned, 
and we can conclude from the above 
data that the Boneyard has always been 
and will flow on forever. So there! 
Every good, solid, yankee-doodle- 
acey-ducey, ipsy-pipsy-no. 1 analytical 
function possesses directivity of a semi- 
definite nature, and the Boneyard is no 
exception. It would be well to discuss 
this phase at this point. The Boneyard 
slithers down from the west and slashes 
through the heart of engineering cam- 
pus. On rainy days it literally roars be- 
hind the electrical engineering building, 
frabjously frollicking past thousands of 
lurking condensers and leering volt- 
meters, drowning out the din of myriads 
of churning alternators. On sunny days 
it trickles past Civil Engineering Hall 
and blends with the harmony of swish- 
ing slide rules and pencil scratchings. 
Burbling under the bridge at Matthews 
Street, it glides smoothly between the 
Transportation and Mechanical Engi- 
neering buildings (making direct walk- 
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ing between the two bully fun). Beyond 
this few know or care to tell just where 
it goes. 

There appears to be no formally pub- 
lished reports on the chemical composi- 
tion of the Boneyard. For the most 
part, it is as green as the clover in Mc- 
Shanahan’s north forty. It’s odor can 
best be described as that which would 
emanate from  hydrogen-sulfide-satur- 
ated sauerkraut (fresh). A recent qual- 
itative analysis revealed the presence of 
rocks, beverage cans, homecoming pro- 
grams, large amoeba, broken centigrade 
thermometers, one manometer bank, and 
a goodly quantity of objects resembling 
text books. This analysis unearthed no 
trace of engineers’ tears or bones, seem- 
ingly shattering an old belief prevalent 
in non-engineering quarters. At a recent 
Engineering Open House, a display was 
set up whereby the waters of the Bone- 
yard were to be filtered for drinking by 
passing guests. Intensive research into 
the reports of passing guests have shed 
no light on the outcome of the venture. 


The Boneyard, it is well known, has 
a distinct personality. There are times 
when it is as meek and gentle as a fresh- 
man, and on various occasions it can be 
as violent as turbulent flow in a 
wrinkled tube. A recent example of the 
Boneyard’s wrath was displayed on Oc- 
tober 6, 1955, when it erupted in a 
fantastic deluge over the Matthews 
Street bridge and threatened the very 
existence of the first floor of the Trans- 
portation Building. Newspapers natural- 
ly attributed the flood to a severe rain- 
storm that happened to occur simultane- 
ously with the flood, but observers ac- 
quainted with the profound significance 
of things sacred know better. 

England has her ‘Thames, and the 
Nile flows majestically in Egypt. The 
beautiful blue Danube inspired the writ- 
ing of a great waltz, and South Campus 
has its duck pond (or whatever it is). 
But the greater pride hath no man than 
the engineer at the University of Illi- 
nois who speaketh, ‘““How sweetly flows 
the Boneyard.” 
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Secure the brochure from your 


SANDIA CORPORATION 


SANDIA BASE + ALBUQUERQUE * NEW MEXICO - 


Placement Director 


See the Sandia Corporation 
representative with the 
Bell Telephone System Recruiting Team 


Or Write Mr. F. E. Bell, Professional 
Employment Division, Sandia Corporation 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 
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From college to business is a big jump. So, before deciding 
on that all-important first job, you need specific information on 
what various companies have to offer. 


Westinghouse is prepared to give it to you. In a personal 
conference, The Man With The Facts will give you a complete 
story on Career opportunities at Westinghouse. 


— Before deciding on your first job 
see the Westinghouse Man With The Facts 


G-10292 


YOU CAN BE SUR E IE ITS tinued Education at Westinghouse (de- 
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He will tell you about its million-dollar Educational Center 
and comprehensive training program in classroom and plant 
... the many kinds of careers open . . . opportunities for further 
education and advancement, and how other graduates took 
advantage of these to reach interesting and responsible positions. 


The Westinghouse $300,000,000 expansion program is con- 
stantly opening up new fields and opportunities for young men. 
Let The Man With The Facts tell you about them. 


So you can size up Westinghouse, ask your Placement Officer 
to make a date with The Man With The Facts. Send now, 
for copies of booklets offered below. 


Ask your Placement Officer about 
career Opportunities at Westinghouse, 
or write for these two booklets: Con- 


scribing our Graduate Study Program) 
and Finding Your Place in Industry. 


house Electric Corporation, Merchan- 
dise Mart Plaza, Chicago 90, Illinois. 
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Engineering Societies 


by David Webster, F. A. A. ‘56 


No matter what branch of engineer- 
ing you are in, there is connected with 
it a student society which in turn is 
connected with a national engineering 
society. Belonging to one of these soci- 
eties is a definite advantage, because it 
lets you get together with the other stu- 
dents in your option and lets you see 
what they are doing. 


Every society holds at least one meet- 
ing a month, generally in the evening. 
Besides a business meeting there is gen- 
erally a guest speaker at each meeting. 
For the most part these speakers are 
from industry. In this way, the mem- 
bers of the respective society learn, first 
hand, about the various new products, 
processes, and problems. Also, afterward, 
refreshments are often served, and this 
gives the student members a chance to 


sit down and talk with the speaker, and 
learn, first hand, what it will be like 
when he (or she) starts working in his 
chosen field. 


For instance, during the past semester, 
the mechanical engineering society heard 
lectures on the design problems of glass 
ware, and the part mechanical engineers 
played in it. 

The combination society of the elec- 
trical engineering department heard a 
panel of five industrialists discuss what 
industry expects of the engineer. Also, in 
cooperation with the music department, 
they had a very good lecture on Hi-Fi. 


Aeronautical Engineering 


Besides the regular meetings IAS (In- 
stitute of the Aeronautical Sciences) 
sponsors an annual paper competition, 
where the student may gain experience 
in writing technical papers. 


. There is also the Rocket Society, 
which boasts members from almost every 
engineering option. (For more informa- 
tion on the Rocket Society, see the 
article on page 23 of the January 1956 
Technograph. ) 


Architectural Engineering 


Students in either option of the school 
of architecture may join the student 
branch of the American Institute of 
Architects. The AIA sponsors an annual 
design competition whereby the student 
can win recognition for his abilities. 
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HIGGINS 


Waterproof Black 
Ink, available with 
either dropper or 
curved quill stopper. 
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HIGGINS 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


INk CO, INC. 


The Inland Cold Storage, Inc., at Kansas City, is remarkable 
in many ways. 

Here over a hundred acres of dry space in a former lime- 
stone quarry are available. Three million cubic feet are 
already refrigerated. Quick-freezing capacity is 60,000 Ib. 
per day; freezer storages hold 1200 carloads, and fresh- 
produce rooms another 300 carloads. 

Five Frick ‘‘ECLIPSE’’ ammonia compressors and 40 Frick 


air cooling units, 
among other equip- 
ment, supply re- 
frigeration to the 
huge rooms 
through the me- 
dium of cold brine. 

Get data now on 
the Frick Graduate 
Training Course in 
Refrigeration. 
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Ceramic Engineering 

Members of SBACS (Student Branch 
of the American Ceramic Society) have 
the additional advantage of competing 
in the annual speaking contest. The 
speeches are on subjects pertinent to the 
field, and the winners compete in the 
national contest. 

Chemical Engineering 

The American Society of Chemical 
Engineers (ASChE), in addition to 
their regular meetings, takes part in the 
national design competition sponsored by 
the parent organization. Members may 
also enter the regional paper competition. 
Civil Engineering 

Besides attending regular meetings, 
members of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers (ASCE) may attend 
the regional conferences, and thereby 
broaden their outlook and acquaintances. 
Electrical Engineering 

The AIEE-IRE is actually a com- 
bination of two societies, the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, and 
the Institute of Radio Engineers. Some 
of the activities of the members include 
participation in the annual paper compe- 
tition, a banquet, and a picnic. 
Mechanical Engineering 

The American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers also sponsor a paper competi- 
tion. Members also keep abreast of new 
developments via the society’s monthly 
journal. 

Mining & Metalurgical Engineering 

This semester the Mineral Industries 
Society has had speakers from industry, 
and also faculty members. Also included 
in every meeting is a social period where 
the students are given a chance to meet 
their instructors informally, and to get 
to know them better. 

There are many more societies than I 
have mentioned here, so if you don’t sec 
one directly connected with your option, 
look around. I am sure you can find a 
society to suit your needs. 
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RAISING DOOR'B". THIS 
RELEASES MOUSE "C" WHICH 
RUNS TOWARD CHEESE _D. 
TREADMILL 'E" BEGINS TO, 
ROTATE, TURNING BELT "F 

& OPERATING HYDRALIC 
PUMP'G.”" HYDRALIC FLUID 
IN LINE "H" OPENS SWITCH 
"1" THAT LETS BLACK COF- 
FEE FLOW INTERVEINIOUSLY 
"J: AS COFFEE IS DRAINED 
OFF, FLOAT LOWERS "K 
CAUSING LINKAGE TO DE- 


PRESS THANDEES Ee ORMIRE 
SELTZER WATER BOTTLE. 


IDEA BY JAY MC ALISTER 
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THE AVIATION WORLD is a rapidly changing, com- 
petitive one. Youth is an asset, for a young flexible 
mind can best visualize today’s research data and 
evolve from it tomorrow’s aircraft. This type of 
vision characterizes the MCDONNELL engineering 
team —a team that places the accent on youth. 


Thirty is the average age of the MCDONNELL 
engineer. Young engineers find that working with 
men of their own age group facilitates the gaining 
of that “feeling of belonging.” Also, by working 
in a small group, the young engineer’s abilities 
are quickly recognized and he is given increased 
responsibility faster. 


Pictured below are examples of our policy of 
“promoting from within.” These young engineers 
typify MAC’s engineering management. 


ana MYDONNELL 


is a YOUNG MAN'S COMPANY! 


R. C. LITTLE 
Age—30 
Chief Test Pilot 
Airplane Division 
(B.S.M.E.—Texas A & M'48) 


S 
|! 7. 
Cc. D. MARKS C. H. PERISHO 
Age —30 Age—31 See your Placement Office 
Chief Strength Engineer Dynamics Group Engineer to secure our Engineering Brochure, or write: 
Missile Division Helicopter Division 
(B.S.A.E.—Notre Dame '45) (8.S.A.E, —Purdue '47) TECHNICAL PLACEMENT SUPERVISOR 


P.O. Box 516 @ 


St. Lovis 3, Missouri 
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‘ELECTRONICS 


Horizons unlimited for research, test, design, production, industrial and sales engineers 


Honeywell offers you a future 


in @ variety of exciting fields 


HE opportunities for engineers in the automatic 
Ne field are as varied as today’s world— 
and as intriguing. 

The development and manufacture of power 
transistors for electronics... providing automatic 
flight for supersonic jets and missiles . . . develop- 
ing temperature controls for today’s modern homes 
and skyscrapers...instruments for automation 
and atomic installations. 

These are a few of the fields in which Honeywell 
is now engaged, and an indication of the exciting 
challenges waiting in the future. And it is all based 


on the creative imagination of highly trained engi- 
neers working with the very latest research and 
test facilities. 

With 15 separate divisions located throughout 
the United States and with factories in Canada, 
England, Japan and Europe, Honeywell offers op- 
portunities in many expanding fields. 

Begin now to plan your career in this vital and 
varied industry. Consult your college placement 
office concerning the next visit of our representa- 
tive to your campus. Or write today to Honey- 
well, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 


Honeywell 
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Professor Donald W. Kerst stands 
in front of one of his early beta- 
trons which is capable of 8 mil- 
lion electron volts (M.E.V.). 


Dr. C. S. Robinson atop the re- 
versing switch of the giant 300 
M.E.V. betatron. Scale of the 
machine can be conceived when 
it is realized that this is just one 


section of the betatron. 


; 
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A 22 M.E.V. model betatron 
which was used for valuable 
nuclear research during the war 
years. 


Dr. D. W. Kerst stands beside 
the original magnetic inductor 
accelerator, or betatron. This 
small machine was capable of 
accelerating electrons to ener- 
gies of 2 million electron-volts! 
Compare it with the two story 
300 M.E.V. betatron in the back- 
ground. 


What do 


CHEMISTS 
PHYSICISTS 


and 


CHEMISTRY: Radioactive tracers determine effectiveness of solvent extrac- “a S 
tion in purification of germanium tetrachloride...later processed into metal. 


do at SYLVANIA? 


Sylvania is one of the important names in electronics, 
America’s dynamic $10 billion-plus industry. Where do physicists, 
chemists and metallurgists fit in? Let’s look at the record: 


Working as a team, these Sylvania scientists pool their individual 
contributions to create new products. For example: 


IN CHEMISTRY: Development of phosphors, semi-conductors, 
kinetics of gaseous reactions, ultra-pure materials; 


PHYSICS: X-rays of metals show specific pattern for each material. They are IN PHYSICS: Physical optics, electroluminescence, mass spectro- 
used to identify impurities. Here a sample is positioned for careful analysis.. scopy electron emission phenomena; 
, ’ 


IN METALLURGY: Powder metallurgy and the investigation of 
pure metals and semi-conductors. 


From research such as this have come Sylvania’s stacked 
ceramic tube, the pill-sized germanium transistor, traveling 
wave tubes, panelescent lighting, atomic reactor 

fuel elements, advanced weapons systems, and others. 


Many Sylvania developments are still unreleased. 
The public hears of them tomorrow... the Sylvania team 
developed them yesterday. 


Upon graduation, you can take part in these exciting discoveries 


at Sylvania...working and exchanging ideas with top men 


Sena a aes eee Ye; 5 5 
METALLURGY: Rolling uranium strip for fabrication into fuel elements. Strip i ; F 
will be cut to length and further processed before going to reactive coolant. in your chosen field...as a valued team member, learning by doing. 


Ou etter °° Assignments are as varied as your choice of 40 geographic 

locations. And advancement comes naturally at Sylvania... 
Sylvania also has attractive openings 
with similar opportunities for: 


ask the men who work there. 


Electrical Engineers Ceramic Engineers Find out about YOUR opportunity as a Chemist, 
Mechanical Engineers Glass Technologists Metallurgist or Physicist at Sylvania... today. 
Chemical Engineers Industrial Engineers 


Why not make an appointment now 
through your College Placement Office... 
to discuss your career with the Sylvania 
representative when he visits your campus. 


W SYLVANIA J 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC 
1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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The engineers who designed this tube 
straightener were faced with the prob- 
lem of building a machine that could 
withstand the constant stresses of han- 
dling 16%” O.D. tubes of standard 
thickness and yet provide the necessary 
precision. Their answer was to mount 
the two driven rolls and the five idler 
rolls on Timken® tapered roller bear- 
ings. Timken bearings take both radial 
and thrust loads in any combination and 
have the extra load-carrying capacity to 
keep the rolls in rigid alignment. 


Why TIMKEN® bearings have 
high load capacity 


This cross-section of a Timken tapered roller bearing 
shows one reason why Timken bearings stand up under 
heavy load conditions. There is full line contact between 
the rollers and races. It’s this full line contact that dis- 
tributes the load over a wider area, giving Timken bear- 
ings their extra load-carrying capacity. 


Want to learn more about bearings 
or job opportunities ? 


Many of the engineering prob- Timken Bearings. And for infor- 


© TIMKEN 


TRADE-MARK REG. U., S. PAT. OFF. 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
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lems you'll face after graduation 
willinvolve bearing applications. 
For help in learning more about 
bearings, write for the 270-page 
General Information Manual on 


NOT JUST A BALL © NOT JUST A ROLLER <> THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER c> 


BEARING TAKES RADIAL @ AND THRUST ~@~ LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION -¥< 


mation about the excellent job 
Opportunities at the Timken 
Company write fora copy of “This 
Is Timken”. The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, O. 
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A Tower of 
Opportunity 


for America’s young 
engineers with capacity for 
continuing achievements in 

radio and electronics 


Today, engineers and physicists 
are looking at tomorrow from the 
top of this tower... the famed 
Microwave Tower of Federal 
Telecommunication Laboratories 
-..a great development unit of 
the world-wide, American-owned 
International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation. 


Here, too, is opportunity for 
the young graduate engineers of 
America... opportunity to be 
associated with leaders in the 
electronic field ...to work with 
the finest facilities ... to win rec- 
ognition...to achieve advance- 
ment commensurate with 
capacity. 

Learn more about this noted 
Tower of Opportunity...its long- 
range program and generous em- 
ployee benefits. See your Place- 
ment Officer today for further in- 
formation about FTL. 


INTERESTING 
ASSIGNMENTS IN— 


Radio Communication Systems 
Electron Tubes 
Microwave Components 
Electronic Countermeasures 
Air Navigation Systems 
Missile Guidance 
Transistors and other 
Semiconductor Devices 
Rectifiers * Computers * Antennas 

Telephone and 
Wire Transmission Systems 


Federal 
Lelecommunication 


Laboratories iy 


A Division of International 
Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 
500 Washington Avenue, Nutley, N. J. 


Technocutie for kebruary— 


Our Technocutie for February is an eighteen 
year old miss from Carmi, Rosanne Allen. On 
campus, Rosanne resides at the 4-H house. She 
is in the College of Fine and Applied Arts, 
majoring in advertising. In that conjunction, 
Rosanne is on the advertising staff of The Daily 
lini. Last year she was an Illio beauty and 
this year she holds the title of Miss Rural Elec- 
tric Co-operative of Illinois. In her spare time, 
Rosanne enjoys art, music, and swimming. She 
has brown hair and brown eyes and she meas- 
ures 36-25-36 around the right places. She 
stands 65.5 inches tall, tipping the scales at 
one and a quarter cwt. We forgot her phone 


number but it’s in the book. 
—Staff Photo 


The automatic pinspotter, manufac- 
tured by the American Machinery & 
Foundry Company, incorporates 
Fafnir Ball Bearings at many of its 
turning points—40 in all. These 
bearings permit precise coordination 
of motion unhampered by friction. 


Solving automation problems that 
involve the use of ball bearings is part 
of Fafnir’s “stock-in-trade” .. . another 
example of the Fafnir “attitude and 
aptitude.” The Fafnir Bearing 
Company, New Britain, Conn. 


q Section of Pin Distributor Drive Head 
Assembly equipped with six Fafnir Extra 
Small Series Double-Shielded Ball Bearings, 
including a duplex arrangement, plus a 200 
Series Plya-Seal Bearing located in a housing 
within an Aircraft Type Bearing, plus another 
200 Series Plya-Seal Bearing. 


BALL BEARINGS: 


MOST COMPLETE LINE IN AMERICA 


FAFNI 
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TOMORROWS This ingenious machine works from blueprints to brick walls in record time! 


TODAY: New Departure ‘ball bearings assure de- 
pendable operation and long life for construction 
equipment of all kinds. These bearings support heavy 
loads, reduce wear and operate throughout the life of 
machines with little or no maintenance. 


Skylines of the future may spring up overnight with equipment like 
this on the job. Brick-Quick prepares and spreads the mortar, 
then lays and levels the bricks, points up and finishes walls 
with ultra-speed and precision. 


This fantasy may be a fact tomorrow! If it is, look for New Depar- 
ture ball bearings to play a vital role in its successful operation. 
New Departures hold moving parts in positive alignment, take 
thrust and radial loads. And New Departure’s constant research 
provides industry with bearings that operate under extreme condi- 
tions to make the newest advances workable. 


NEW DEPARTURE e DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS e BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 


NEW “DEPARTURE 


NOTHING ROLLS LIKE A BALE 
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And so was born... 


Ye Olde Universite 


by Harry Hirsch, E. E. ‘57 


“And so was born ye olde Univer- 
sitie.”” 

To our Open House guests, the Uni- 
versity and its campus may have been 
the same last year as this year, 100 
years ago as this, or will be the same 
100 years from now. But we olde grads 
on campus know better, we think. We 
have seen new buildings begun, con- 
structed and completed. The new Law 
Building, additions to the Men’s Resi- 
dence Halls and Lincoln Avenue Resi- 
dence Halls for women (LAR to old 
hands) are old stuff to us. 

Yet the University didn’t spring up 
at once as construction style testifies. 
Anybody with eyes can tell the differ- 
ence between the styles of Altgeld Hall, 
Civil Engineering Hall and the more 
recent Gregory Hall and the Library. 
A third group of architectural types 
exists in the newer buildings such as 
the Electrical Engineering and Mechani- 
cal Engineering Buildings and the Law 
Building. So, one may see that the 
campus history stretches back quite a 
few years. 

As a matter of fact, the University 
opened in 1868, as the Illinois Indus- 
trial University. In the beginning there 
was one building, 10 faculty members 
and 77 students. 

The two top stories of the building 
were used as a student dormitory. For 
those who complain about housing con- 
ditions today, there is some comfort 
gained in the fact that students had to 
provide their own beds, bedding and 
stoves. Coal was sold to the students 
at cost by the University. Yet there was 
some light to this cloudy scene. Rent 
was four dollars per semester. 

In projects similar to those found in 
fraternities today, students spent two 
hours a day beautifying their building 
which for some obscure Victorian rea- 
son was called the “Elephant.” They 
built a driveway, began the boardwalk, 
landscaped the surrounding area, made 
class room furniture and fences to keep 
out the livestock used in agriculture 
classes. Under the Land Grant Act of 
1862, the University provided studies in 
agriculture, mechanical arts and mili- 
tary training without “excluding other 
scientific and classic studies.” 

The first president, or regent as he 
was called, John Milton Gregory, start- 
ed a long line of University versus the 
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public or alumni or state government 
or what-have-you, when he instituted 
courses in literature and languages. 
Many wanted only courses of direct 
practical value. After much irritation 
and “needless opposition,” Gregory re- 
signed in 1880. He is buried today in 
a small plot between the Administra- 
tion Building and Altgeld Hall. His 
epitaph reads: “If you seek his monu- 
ment, look about you.” 

At this time, students wore uniforms 
somewhat like those of the cadets at 
West Point and paid a tuition of $15 
per year. When the University had been 
in existence long enough for the forma- 
tion of a senior class, the young dudes 
began setting the pace sartorically for 
future Illini. Their symbol was a plug 
hat and their aptitudes included skills 
in taffy-pulls, chapel orations, shooting 
toothpicks during recitations and_ the 
ability to grow “burnsides and luxuri- 
ant mustaches.’’ Remember this was in 
1870. By 1880, enrollment was “322 
Gentlemen and 112 Ladies.” The fac- 
ulty included 27 men and 3 women. 
Statisticians may calculate the percen- 
tile increase since 1868. 

There were 15 buildings under the 
auspices of four colleges: Agriculture, 
Engineering. Natural Seience, Litera- 


iny 


ture and Sciences. One of the buildings 
constructed in 1878, Harker Hall was 
the Chemistry Building. It stands today, 
in the shadow of the Illini Union. 

After the resignation of Regent Greg- 
ory, engineers on campus showed how 
adept they were in administrative fields 
when Selim Hobart Peabody, professor 
of mechanical engineering, was appoint- 
ed regent. His appointment came during 
a depression. Faculty members salaries 
were $2,000 a year. Tuition was raised 
to $22.50. During the 11 years of Pea- 
body’s regime, only one new building 
was constructed. In 1885, the Illinois 
Industrial University became the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

This was a stormy period marked by 
frequent battles between the regent and 
the alumni. The alumni succeeding in 
one fight as they succeeded in getting 
the Board of Trustees elected by popu- 
lar election. Peabody said “popular elec- 
tion means political embroilment.” True, 
true. 

Student-administration troubles grew 
as Peabody banned fraternities and 
made chapel attendance compulsory. The 
chapel Bible was glued shut by students, 
much to Peabody’s embarrassment when 
he attempted to open it. More than a 
dozen students faced suspension in 1891 
when Peabody resigned. 

Our proud magazine was first intro- 
duced in the gay 90’s along with the 
Ilhio. 

During this period, ‘‘the flapper age,” 
the ‘Golden 20’s” the coonskin coats, 
old wrecks of cars, wild snake dances 
and extensive fraternity and sorority life 
ruled the campus. With the depression 
came a change. 

From 1891 till 1894, Thomas J. Bur- 


rill, professor of botany, was acting re- 


One of the more recent additions to engineering campus is th Mechanical 
Engineering Building which stands at Mathews and Green Streets. 
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smart move 


There are three jobs for every two engineers in this 
country. It’s an engineer’s dream ...and therein lies a 
danger. 

For this simply means that it’s easier than ever be- 
fore to make a mistake in the company and the job you 
choose. 

If you’re wise, you’ll realize that the move you make 
now is possibly the most important in your business 
life. Hence, you’d do well to look closely into the man- 
agement of any company you’re considering. Then take 
a careful look at the future of the job you’re offered. 

It might be a smart move to look closely at the Martin 
story—for it’s the story of the youngest and most 
dynamic engineering management group in the aircraft 
industry today. 

Contact your placement officer or J. M. Hollyday. The 
Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 
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-gent. Burrill acceeded to student de- 
mands by lifting the ban against fra- 
ternity ties and declaring military drill 
no longer compulsory for juniors and 
seniors. (Cheer up frosh and sophs, your 
day may yet come.) Burrill organized 
the graduate school in 1893 as well as 
the Summer School and University Ex- 
tension programs. When Burrill left in 
1893, the University boasted of 810 stu- 
dents. Natural History Hall had the 
most modern equipment of the day. The 
new Engineering Hall (Civil Engineer- 
ing Hall) was filled to capacity. As a 
result of increased student interest in 
athletics (diverted from their regent 
ragging) songs, cheers and cheerleaders 
were organized for the first time on any 
campus. Orange and blue were recog- 
nized as the University’s colors. 
Andrew Sloan Draper first bore the 
title of President, serving from 1894 
to 1904. The Chicago Professional 
Schools were organized as well as the 
Law School and State Library School. 


By 1904, enrollment had passed that 
of Wisconsin and Michigan, both older 
institutions, reaching 3,459 students and 
351 faculty members. Enrollment in the 
College of Engineering was the largest 
of any of the colleges (ahem). Test 
cars for the Illinois Central and Big 
Four railroads were built on campus. 
Industry brought its technical problems 
to the University engineering faculty. 
Electrical Engineering became a separ- 
ate department with 40 courses in 1898 
in the new Electrical Engineering Build- 
ing (now Electrical Engineering Re- 


search Lab.) 


Construction included Lincoln Hall, 
Bevier Hall, the much added-to Daven- 
port Hall for agriculture courses, Alt- 
geld Hall, and the fund-shy Auditor- 
ium, whose bad acoustics have become 
a campus tradition. Attempts to rename 
that Nile of the engineering campus, 
the Boneyard, into Silver Creek were 
laughed into oblivion. 

Edmund James was president from 
1904 to 1920. During his regime, the 
University flowered on a grand scale 
with students, faculty members and 
speakers from all over the academic 
world. During this time, the present 
Chicago Professional School site on Chi- 
cago’s West Side was acquired on the 
site of the Chicago Cubs’ old ball park. 
Enrollment increased to 9,249. The 
Armory was built in 1914 with an un- 
impeded space of 200 by 400 feet. Illini 
Hall was built as a YMCA in 1908. 
Both were used to house cadets prior 
to and during World War I. 

This was the beginning of the era 
of Bob Zuppke, famous Illini football 
coach. “Hail to the Orange’? and the 
Loyalty Song were composed during 
this time. Homecoming began in 1910. 
Illinois was a strange school where the 
football coach outlasted the presidents. 
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From 1913 to 1941, five presidents 
served to one football coach, Zuppke. 
He said “Five presidents of the Uni- 
versity served during my regime, and 
I have been proud of every one of them.” 

David Kinley, professor of economics 
and dean of the Graduate School was 
elected president in 1920. By 1921, Ih- 
nois was the third largest university in 
the nation with an enrollment of over 
10,000. Smith Music Hall, McKinley 
Hospital and Memorial Stadium were 
erected. “Red” Grange helped dedicate 
the Stadium at Homecoming, 1924, with 
his fabulous victory against Michigan. 

Harry Woodburn Chase, was presi- 
dent from 1930 to 1933. Under Chase, 
new student rules and regulations, to 
promote student self-government and so- 
cial responsibility were formulated. 
They died in the depression faced by 
the economic facts of life. Students ma- 
tured without the aid of regulations. 
Buildings constructed during this time 
included the Chemistry Annex, Wom- 
en’s Gym, Huff Gym and a new home 
for the president, replacing that on the 
present site of the Electrical Engineer- 
ing Building. The second acting presi- 
dent in University history, was Arthur 
Hill Daniels, who served from 1933 to 
1934. Federal public works funds were 
used by the University during this time 
for construction purposes. 

Another engineer, Arthur Cutts Wil- 
lard, head of the mechanical engineer- 
ing department and acting dean of the 
College of Engineering, was president 


from 1934 to 1946. The Union Build- 


ing was begun under a PWA grant in 
1939 and completed in 1941. It stands 
on the site of old University Hall, one 
of the original buildings on campus. The 
first Men’s Residence Hall was built in 
1942. Gregory Hall, housing the School 
of Journalism and Communications and 
the School of Education was completed. 

George Dinsmore Stoddard became: 
president in 1946. With the war’s end, 
the “temporary” branches at Navy Pier 
in Chicago, and Galesburg, were opened 
to take care of the vast influx of stu- 
dents. The Ice Skating Rink and Sta- 
dium halls were used for housing. The 
Electrical Engineering Building, Beta- 
tron, Chemistry East and LAR were 
built. Galesburg was closed in 1949, 
but Navy Pier’s enrollment grew and 
with it grew the clamor for a perma- 
nent four-year state university in Chi- 
cago; a clamor which still exists. A con- 
troversy with the Board of Trustees led 
to Stoddard’s resignation in 1953. 

He was succeeded by Lloyd Morey, 
University comptroller since 1911. Dur- 
ing his two year term, President Morey 
kept the building program going with 
the construction of the new Law Build- 
ing and instituted studies into the ex- 
pansion of Navy Pier branch. 

This year, Morey was succeeded by 
David Dodds Henry, who proved his 
administrative ability at Wayne Uni- 
versity and New York University. The 
enrollment today flirts with 25,000 
and building and expansion plans forge 
ahead. This is the University of Illinois 
today. 


The Electrical Engineering Building stands on the former site of the house 
of presidents of the University. It was opened before full power was turned 
on and Dean Everitt urged everyone to work in miner’s helmets. 
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A FEW YEARS AGO, HE WAS ON CAMPUS 
AT PURDUE UNIVERSITY, AND NOW... 
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| ives D. (Doug) WALLACE, JR., 
above, is a senior project engineer at 
Allison. 

He left Purdue in 1947 with his AE 
degree and came to Allison the same 
year. Presently, he is in charge of in- 
strumentation and automatic process 
controls at Allison’s new Research & 
Development test center. 

With Allison now in the midst of 
a $75 million engineering expansion 
and building program, much of his 
time is spent in vendor contact work, 
studying and selecting equipment 
most adequate to do the job; observ- 
ing, and helping with installation. He 
is shown above checking a control 
valve positioning amplifier on the in- 
strument panel for controlling air 
pressures and temperatures of four 
electric motor-driven, axial flow com- 
pressors. This new facility is part of 
the new Research and Development 
test center, which—when completed 
—will enable testing of individual 
combustion components for turbo- 


prop and turbo-jet engines, compres- 
sor and turbine components. 

Doug’s work is “cut out” for him 
for some time to come, for only re- 
cently, Allison broke ground for the 
engineering building which is to be 
the center of expanded Research and 
Development facilities for advanced 
types of aircraft engines for commer- 
cial and military use. 

With this long-range expansion 


program, Allison needs more engi- 
neering personnel, and opportunity 
for young graduate engineers is un- 
limited. Arrange now for an early 
interview with our representative on 
your campus, or write for information 
about the possibilities of YOUR engi- 
neering career at Allison: Personnel 
Dept., Engineering College Contact, 
Allison Division, General Motors 
Corporation, Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 


LLISON. 


¢’ TURBO-PROP ENGINES 


American built for the new era in air travel 
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BLACK HAWK: An Autobiography 
Edited by Donald Jackson 


University of Illinois Press 


260 Pages Illustrated $3.75 


The coming of the white man brought 
many plagues to the Indians but the 
worst plague of all was the coming of 
the white man himself. A white settle- 
ment, the Indians used to say, was like 
a raccoon grease spot on a new blanket. 
Nothing at first, but a spot that would 
swiftly spread until it had covered all it 
touched. It was the realization of this 
inevitable outcome of white man con- 
tamination that touched off nearly every 
major Indian war and the Black Hawk 
War was fought for these same reasons. 

It was not so much a war as an exo- 
dus, for most of the Nation of the Sauk 
followed Black Hawk back across the 
Mississippi. They came back to resettle 
and cultivate lands they claimed to have 
never given up. They came back as chil- 
dren trusting to the ways they had been 
brought up in, ways which the white 
men they had dealt with before, the 
traders and trappers, had followed. But 
the situation had changed and the peo- 
ple they dealt with now were scttlers 
who wanted no fur but rather the very 
land they stood on. The words of Black 
Hawk reflect the bewilderment of his 
people at the hornets’ next they had 
seemingly stirred up. Their march to 
their old burial grounds gave way to a 
dazed wandering and then to a full 
rout back toward the Mississippi. But 
President Jackson had given orders to 
stop any retreat across the Mississippi. 
A lesson was to be taught the children 
of the Great White Father—a_ bloody 
lesson. When the starved, obviously 
beaten band of men, women and _ chil- 
dren reached The Bad Axe River a gun 
boat sprayed grape shot until the river 
“was perceivably tinged with blood.” 
Black Hawk gave himself up to save 
his people and the Sauk settled down 
on their government land to slowly dis- 
appear in a manner not as spectacular 
but just as efficient as the grape shot on 
the river. 

The book is unusual in that it is an 
autobiography. Black Hawk tells his 
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Book Review 


by Paul E. LaViolette, D. S. S. ‘56 


: and it is wonderful that even today with all competition of records, of 
radio, of television, of motion pictures, the book has kept its precious character. A 
book is somehow sacred. A dictator can kill and maim people, can sink to any kind 
of tyranny and only be hated, but when books are burned, the ultimate in tyranny 


has happened. This we cannot forgive. 


People 


automatically believe 


in books. This is strange but it is so. Messages come from behind the controlled and 
censored areas of the world and they do not ask for radios, for papers and pam- 
phlets. They invariably ask for books. They believe books when they believe 


nothing else. 


own story in a manner that, while some- 
what stylized by his interpreters, makes 
the old warrior live again. Besides the 
war itself Black Hawk tells of his early 
years which gives valuable insight to 
reasons why he and his fellow Indians 
behaved as they did in their last war. 
The book is well footnoted and has an 
extensive introduction, epilogue and ap- 
pendix that fully supplement Black 
Hawk’s own words. Altogether a book 
well worth spending an evening with. 


ILLINI YEARS: A Picture History of the 
University of Illinois 
University of Illinois Press 
$1.50, 134 Pages 


In 1868 the Illinois Industrial Uni- 
versity opened its doors to 77 students 
and 10 staff members on a campus which 
consisted of one ungainly building in 
the middle of a cow pasture. Urbana 
had offered the $100,000 building and 
lands as part of the inducement to estab- 
lish the University at Urbana. Later 
historians cite the oyster suppers, quail 
dinners and the plentiful champagne 
plied to the visiting legislators as more 
influencing than the bleak building and 
muddy pasture that had originally been 
planned for a local seminary. 

The University’s earliest years were 
its most hectic and the staunch policy 
of its first regent, John Milton Gregory 
(“Education must fit for society and 
citizenship as well as for science and in- 
dustry,”) saved the University from be- 
coming a technical school despite stronz 
pressure to the contrary. 

Tae years that followed showed the 
steady rise of the University from its 


—JOHN STEINBECK 


ILLENE 


meager beginning to what it is today— 
one of the leading Universities in the 
world. 

Illini Years, a re-issue by the Univer- 
sity of Illinois press, depicts with more 
than 200 pictures the history of the 
University from its founding in 1868 
until the middle of the reign of Presi- 
dent Stoddard in 1950. Because of its 
dated terminus the original price of 
$3.50 has been changed and the re-issued 
copy sells for only $1.50. This does not 
change the history of the University of 
course, and except for the six year miss- 
ing period the book remains as an out- 
standing portrayal of the story of the 
University. 
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All over the world technical ““Minute Men”’ of the RCA Service Company assist the U.S. Army, Navy, Air Force. 


How RCA “Minute Men” give added strength 


to our Armed Forces everywhere 


In Northern Japan, in Florida, in 
Guam—all over the world, the 
technical ‘“‘Minute Men” of the 
RCA Government Service Depart- 
ment are assisting our Armed 
Forces. 


These ‘‘Minute Men’’—experts 
in electronic installation, mainte- 
nance, and training—are backed 
by the RCA organization that pro- 
vides a wide range of complete 
electronic services and systems to 


® 


the nation. Behind them stand 
RCA’s 37 years of experience in 
communications; more than 70,000 
RCA employees in manufacturing 
plants stretching from coast to 
coast; plus the fullest research fa- 
cilities devoted to electronics that 
industry has ever known. 


In all these ways, the RCA Gov- 
ernment Service Department has 
proved its ability to give added 
strength to our Armed Forces. 


WHERE TO, MR. ENGINEER ? 


RCA offers careers in research, de- 
velopment, design, and manufactur- 
ing for engineers with Bachelor or 


advanced degrees in E.E., M.E. or 
Physics. For full information, write 
to: Mr. Robert Haklisch, Manager, 
College Relations, Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, Camden 2, N. J. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
ELECTRONICS FOR LIVING 
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where piping must make better ice than nature 


s onesies. = as sae : : sd c Sate ss 
A dependable surface for the flashing speed of hockey at the Jarvis-built Amherst rink 


Rink builders rely on JENKINS VALVES 


Modern skating rinks at sports arenas, colleges, schools, and clubs provide 
a hard, flawless surface on demand. Making better ice than nature re- 
quires critical valve control of hundreds of separate loops under the ice. 
Arrested flow of the brine in even one loop could cause a dangerous 
“soft” channel across the surface. At any one of hundreds of critical 
points, faulty valve operation could easily shut down an entire rink. 
Jarvis Engineering Co. of Boston, who built the Harvard, Amherst, 
St. Paul’s, and many other fine rinks, have chosen Jenkins Valves for over 
80 miles of piping involved. They know that the only true economy is 


to install the best valves that money can buy. Other rink specialists share 
their confidence in the demonstrated extra measure of efficiency and 


economy provided by Jenkins Valves, along with the leaders in every 
field of construction. 


The Jenkins Diamond trade mark is their reliable guide to valve 
dependability, for all new installations, for all replacements, Jenkins 


Bros., 100 Park Ave., New York 17. 


JENKINS 


LOOK FOR THE JENKINS DIAMOND 


JENKINS 
1864 MARK 
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The JENKINS VALVES controlling each 
loop from the brine header in the St. Paul’s School 
rink at Concord, N. H., are Fig. 1273 Bronze 
Gates with socket ends for silver brazing. These 
and other Jenkins Valves on lines to compressors, 
condensers, and pumps assure the critical control 
essential to efficient rink operation. 


TRANSISTOR & 


DIGITAL. COMPUTER 


TECHNIQUES 


applied to the design, development 
and application of 


AUTOMATIC RADAR 
DATA PROCESSING, 
TRANSMISSION AND 
CORRELATION IN LARGE 
GROUND NETWORKS © 


ENGINEERS 
& 
PHYSICISTS 


Digital computers 
similar to the successful 

Hughes airborne fire control 
computers are being applied by the 
Ground Systems Department to 


the information processing 
and computing functions of 
large ground radar weapons 


control systems, 


The application of digital and transistor 
techniques to the problems of large ground 
radar networks has created new positions 
at all levels in the Ground Systems Depart- 
ment. Engineers and physicists with experi- 
ence in the fields listed, or with exceptional 
ability, are invited to consider joining us. 


FIELDS INCLUDE 
_ 


TRANSISTOR CIRCUITS 
DIGITAL COMPUTING NETS 
MAGNETIC DRUM AND CORE MEMORY 
LOGICAL DESIGN 
PROGRAMMING 


VERY HIGH POWER MODULATORS 
AND TRANSMITTERS 


INPUT AND OUTPUT DEVICES 
SPECIAL DISPLAYS 
MICROWAVE CIRCUITS 


Scientific and Engineering Staff 


HUGHES 


RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT LABORATORIES 


Culver City, Los Angeles County, California 


‘Sys 


National 


Engineering Week 


The week of Feb. 19 to 25 is being 
set aside by the engineering profession 


to celebrate National Engineers’ Week 


as part of the continuing effort to make 
engineering more widely recognized as 
a profession. National Engineers’ Week 
will be quite widely publicized this year 
by all levels of the Professional Engi- 
neers’ Society through talks and pro- 
grams on radio and television, through 
articles in the press, and through visual 
exhibits. 


Anatole R. Gruehr, chairman of the 
National Engineers’ Week committee 
states, “It is hardly necessary to des- 
cribe the extent to which the future 
prosperity and the security of our coun- 
try are dependent upon the engineering 
application of scientific discoveries to 
increased productivity and to military 
preparedness. It is also generally admit- 
ted that the -creative role of the engi- 
neer as a designer, a developer or a 
production organizer is not well under- 
stood by the general public. Yet it is 
public opinion which, to a large extent 
influences the choice of our youth in 
the selection of their career. The essen- 
tial purpose of the National Engineers’ 
Week is to convey to the public a bet- 
ter understanding of the functions of 
the professional engineer.” 


Gruehr stated: “A profession cannot 
fully carry out its fundamental obliga- 
tion of public service if the public is 
not aware of the many ways in which 
the profession can be of service to it. It 
is therefore, one of the duties of a pro- 
fession to keep the public informed as 
to what the profession does and how it 
affects everyday life. In the case of such 
professions as law and medicine it would 
seem hardly necessary to explain their 
functions to the public. These profes- 
sions are well known because long ago 
they realized the need for establishing 
good public relations and they have car- 
ried on appropriate and successful pro- 
grams of public information. The Amer- 
ican Bar Assn. and the American Medi- 
cal Assn. and their state and county 
units still continue this work and_ re- 
gard it as one of their most important 
functions. 


Because of its division into numerous 
technical societies, the engineering pro- 


. fession as a whole has never undertaken 


a program to make its functions known 
and appreciated by the public. Yet in 
these days, more than ever before, it 
is becoming essential for our profession 
to do so. 


The struggle for the survival of the 
free world is largely a_ technological 
struggle in which the professional engi- 
neer plays a vital and_ indispensable 
role. Continuance of our way of life is 
dependent upon maintaining our posi- 
tion of technical supremacy, which de- 
mands the highest quality of technical 
ability. To maintain America’s present 
leadership, it is essential that we attract 
the most talented, the most creative 
minds of our young men and women 
to engineering and scientific pursuits. 


“It has been truly said that the finest 
youth are attracted to that profession to 
which their country attaches most pres- 
tige. In totalitarian countries, a few mer 
can decree which profession shall have 
such prestige. Behind the ‘iron curtain’, 
strong incentives are offered to young 
men and women to follow engineering 
and scientific careers. In a free country 
like ours, we must attain the same re- 
sult by selling the idea that the building 
up of the prestige of the engineering 
profession is the patriotic duty of every 
member of our profession. This can be 
done more effectively by a continuous 
program of public information.” 

On Feb. 17, two days before the off- 
cial beginning of NEW, Harold E. 
Stassen, special assistant to President 
Eisenhower for disarmament, will be 
the principal speaker at the spring ban- 
quet of the National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers in Washington, D.C. 

The two-day business and profession- 
al meeting of the 36,000 member so- 
ciety will feature the formal dedication 
of the group’s newly constructed head- 
quarters building at 2029 K St. in the 
pee section of the nation’s capi- | 
tal. 


_ The banquet will be the “kickoff” 
for similar affairs to be held throughout | 
the country during NEW. 
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© the engineer with a 


bent for research... 


AiResearch is looking for your 
kind of engineer. 

At AiResearch, we operate 
on the very frontier of present 
scientific knowledge. Through 
the years, we have made a prac- 
tice of anticipating the trend of 
modern engineering and being 
ready with the answers. 

A typical example of progress 
is our activity in the rapidly 
expanding field of small turbo- 
machinery. AiResearch pio- 
neered small turbines and now 
has more experience in their 
design, development and manu- 
facture than all other companies 
combined. We have also led the 
way in the development of air- 
craft pressurization and air- 
conditioning and of pneumatic, 
electronic, and heat transfer sys- 
tems. All of America’s modern 
aircraft contain AiResearch 
equipment. We lead and intend 
to increase that leadership. 

That’s why we need creative 
engineers... and appreciate 
them. You who qualify for an 
AiResearch position will receive 
stimulating assignments, utilize 
some of the finest research facili- 
ties in the country and be well 
rewarded financially. 


THE 


TEST OF TIME passed by small gas turbines at AiResearch, with 
proved performance in the field. AiResearch has developed 
and produced more small gas turbines than any other company 
in the world. 


Premium positions are now 
open for mechanical engineers 
.. electrical engineers... physi- 
cists...specialists in engineering 
mechanics... specialists in aero- 
dynamics...electronics engi- 
neers... aeronautical engineers. 


Write to Mr. Wayne Clifford, 
AiResearch Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 9851 S. Sepulveda Blvd., 
Los Angeles 45, California. Indi- 
cate your preference as to loca- 
tion between Los Angeles and 
Phoenix. 


CORPORATION 


AiResearch Manufacturing Divisions 


Los Angeles 45, California « Phoenix, Arizona 


* PNEUMATIC VALVES AND CONTROLS * TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 


Designers and manufacturers of aircraft components: REFRIGERATION SYSTEMS 


CABIN AIR COMPRESSORS * TURBINE MOTORS * GAS TURBINE ENGINES * CABIN PRESSURE CONTROLS + HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT * ELECTRO-MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT * ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS AND CONTROLS 
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SUCCESSFUL DESIGNS 
MUST FIRST BE 
» LOW IN COST 


The first demand on every design is 
low cost to meet price competition. 
Therefore, as a product engineer you 
must be sure your designs are eco- 
nomical to manufacture and use the 
fewest pounds of the lowest cost ma- 
terials that will do the job. 

Study the facts in the above chart. 
They show you how drastic savings 
in materials can help you cut the costs 
of manufacturing machinery up to 50%. 

Here is a machine part...a steady 
rest for a machine tool. By using 
welded steel construction, the design- 
er has cut down weight, yet has made 
the component stronger and more 
rigid to build accurate alignment. 
The cost cf producing the welded 
steel steady rest is 36% less. 


Present Steel Design 
of steady rest 


Original Design 
of steady rest 


Data on Designing for Steel is 
available in Engineering Bulletin 
and Handbooks by writing 


THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Cleveland 17, Ohio 


The World’s Largest Manufacturer 
of Arc Welding Equipment 
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Telling the Story 


The following editorial, appears in 
the March 1956 issue of the Westing- 
house Engineer. : 


Engineers today constitute but a small 
fraction of one per cent of our total 
population. Yet nearly everything we do 
or have is in some way affected or en- 
hanced by engineering. Engineering 


builds our bridges, furnishes our water. 


supply, controls rivers, furnishes our 
electric power—and the thousands of 
household and industrial devices that 
use it; it digs tunnels, produces air- 
planes that fly faster than sound, and 
nuclear submarines that can go around 
the world non-stop and without sur- 
facing; engineering helps grow better 
agricultural crops, and even figures in 
such common items as fountain pens and 
toys. You name it; the chances are that 
engineering is involved. 


Yet despite the amazing role played 
by engineers in our modern civilization, 
engineering is probably not a well-un- 
derstood profession. Well known, yes, 
but not well-understood. In a sense, en- 
gineers have done their tasks too well 
and told about it too matter-of-factly. 
They have produced so many wonders 
that the general public accepts them 
with too little appreciation of the cre- 
ativeness, not to mention the plain hard 
work, involved. The end results that 
engineers have produced have won them 
recognition; but for engineering to serve 
most effectively its obligation as a pub- 
lic service, there must be more aware- 
ness of the whys and hows of engineer- 
ing. The story of engineering must be 
told, as well as the story of the devices 
and structures it builds. 


One such effort to produce greater 
public awareness is the annual National 
Engineers’ Week, held this year from 
February 19th through the 25th. Using 
all available communications media, a 
concerted effort was made to acquaint 
the public with many of the achieve- 
ments of the engineering profession. 
This annual spotlight is a very worth- 
while effort—but once a year is not 
enough. To any who can help tell the 
story of engineering, every week should 
be “engineers’ week.” The stories to be 
told are multitude. 


The need for greater public aware- 
ness of engineering has many sides. But 
one, at the moment, seems extremely im- 
portant to the welfare of the country. 
This concerns the task of attracting 
more young people to the engineering 


fields. Little needs to be said about our 
present shortage of engineers. Raising 
the general prestige of the engineering 
profession will help, in itself, provide 
more incentive. This is but one reason 
for the need for greater public aware- 
ness; others are equally obvious. 


The task is not one that can be per- 
formed by any one group alone; group 
efforts must be supplemented by indi- 
vidual efforts. Every engineer must, by 
example, serve as an incentive to others 
to enter his field. 


The methods are numerous. Partici- 
pation in community affairs, talks be- 
fore civic groups, clubs, and schools are 
a few examples. Many engineers are al- 
ready doing these things, but there is 
plenty of room for more activity. 


The engineering profession is one of 
the few that nearly always produces a 
material result—one that is tangible and 
visible. Whether the result is a toaster 
on the breakfast table, a mile-long 
bridge, or a generator that serves a 
whole community with electric power, 
the story behind it can be a fascinating 
one, and one that should be told. 

Engineering is not simply a_profes- 
sion in which facts are collected and an 
answer falls into place; neither is it one 
in which the solution of a few mathe- 
matical formulae is sufficient to produce 
a new device. It is a profession which 
has at its disposal all the known sci- 
entific information yet discovered by 
man; it is therefore a profession requir- 
ing the ultimate in ingenuity, creative 
ability, and common sense, to put this 
information to the best practical use. 
This story needs more telling. 


Paul Johnson, annoyed by a tax bill 
for three cents, bought a postage stamp, 
hid it in a huge bundle of paper and 
sent it off to the tax department. 

He added the rhyme: 

‘Hi diddle diddle, the stamp’s in the 
middle.” Back came the stamp with the 
reply: 

“Hip hip hooray. You still have to 
pay. Stamps aren’t accepted anyway.” 
* * * 

Some girls are like a zippered nighty; 
pull anything and it’s all off. 

* * mo 

Ch.E.: I called up that cute girl in 
the office and asked if she was doing 
anything that night. She said she wasn’t, 
so 1 took her out myself, and sure 
enough, she wasn’t. 
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Openings for Engineers at 
HAMILTON STANDARD DIVISION 
UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION .< 


Designers and 
Manufacturers of 
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JET AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT 
AND 
PROPELLERS 


@ Jet Fuel Controls 


(Electronic and Hydro-Mechanical) © 
e 
@ Jet Turbine Starters e 
(Pneumatic and Combustion) % 
* 
@ Hydraulic Pumps e 
(Variable Displacement) & 
& 
bd Alr Conditioning Systems Engineering Staff Continuously Expanded for the Past 
(Air Cycle and Vapor) 30 Years — and Still Growing. 
@ Controls and Accessories for Largest New Jet Aircraft Equipment Development Program 


Nuclear Engines in Our History. 


Local Graduate Study Program with R.P.I. Available — 
@ Propellers Liberal Tuition Assistance. 


(for Turbine and Piston Engines) Modern Plant with Extensive Research Facilities. 


For descriptive booklet and 
additional information, write to 
Mr. T. K. Bye, Engineering Dept. 


@& UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


HAMILTON STANDARD DIVISION WINDSOR LOCKS, CONNECTICUT 
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BRAIN 
TEASERS 


by Larry Kiefling, M. E. ‘56 


1. A church hymn board has four 
grooved rows on which the numbers of 
four hymns chosen for the service are 
placed. The hymn book in use contains 
700 hymns. What is the smallest num- 
ber of number plates, each carrying one 
digit, which must be kept in stock so 
that the numbers of any four different 
hymns selected can be displayed; and 
how will the result be affected if an 
inverted 6 can be used for a 9? 

1 
2. A man stakes — of his fortune on 
m 
each play of a game whose probability 
is ¥%. He tries again and again, each 
1 
time staking — of what he has. After 
m 
2n games he has won n times and lost 
n times. What is his result? 


3. A man has 64 pounds of sand. He 
needs to use only 50 pounds, but what 
he uses must be a representative sample 
of all the sand. He has a riffle which 
splits any amount of sand into two rep- 
resentative samples of the same weight. 
What is the least number of times he 
must use the riffle to obtain his 50 
pounds of sand ? 


4. If a tree 30 inches in diameter has 
a notch cut to the center, what is the 
volume of the wood removed if the 
lower plane of the notch is horizontal 
and the upper plane makes an angle of 
45 degrees with the lower plane? 


5. Three Indians, two Crows and one 
Blackfoot, were confronted by a tour- 
ist. Now Crows have the habit of al- 
ways lying to tourists, but a Blackfoot 
never tells a lie. The tourist, aware of 
these habits, asked the first of these In- 
dians his nationality. The Indian re- 
plied in a dialect which the tourist could 
not understand. So he asked the other 
Indians what the first had said. The 
second replied that the first said he was 
a Crow, but the third answered that 
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the first had said that he was a Black- 
foot. If you were the tourist what would 
you say was the nationality of each In- 
dian? 


6. There was recently a sale of vari- 
ous articles of ladies’ apparel on the sec- 
ond floor of a downtown department 
store. A young woman and her grand- 
mother were rushing to get to the sale 
before the best bargains were all gone. 
They reached the foot of the escalator 
going from the first floor to the second 
floor at the same time and stepped on 
the first step together. Since they were 
both in a hurry to get to the sale, they 
did not stand still and ride the escala- 
tor up, but walked up, both at a con- 
stant rate, until they reached the top. 
The young lady forgot that her grand- 
mother could not keep up with her, and 
walked as fast as she could. The older 
woman was only able to take one step 
for every three that her younger com- 
panion took. Of course, when the young 
woman reached the top, she had to wait 
for her grandmother, so she didn’t gain 
anything by her rushing. The grand- 
daughter took 36 steps, her grandmother 
took 24 steps. How many steps were in 
sight at one time on the moving stair- 
case? 


7. A man in a small hotel had no 
money to pay for his room, but expect- 
ed a sizeable sum in 24 days. He had 
a valuable watch chain with 23 links 
and persuaded the inkeeper to accept 
one link per day as security. Into what 
lengths could he divide the chain by 
cutting only two links and meet his ob- 
ligation without ever allowing the inn- 
keeper to hold more than his due? 


8. The number of peas in a jar when 
divided by 5 has a remainder of 3, di- 
vided by 9 has a remainder of 7, by 11 
a remainder of 2, by 14 a remainder of 
1, by 17 a remainder of 10, and by 19 
a remainder of 9. What is the smallest 
possible number of peas? 


9. If the sequence of numbers starting 
with 1 and going up to infinity were 
written out as if it formed a single 
number, the result would look like this: 

123456789011121314151617181920- 

212223242526262829303132.......0e 


If a person were to start counting the 
digits of this sequence, starting with 1, 
which digit would occupy the 940,578th 
place? 

Can you replace the letters in the 
problems with the proper digits? 
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NORTH AMERICAN HAS BUILT MORE AIRPLANES THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


At North American — 


DIVERSITY CREATES OPPORTUNITY 


Graduates, undergraduates — A North American representative will be 
on your campus soon. He will give you complete details on the hundreds 
of openings these expanding fields create: Atrcrart: the Korea-famed 
F-86 Sasre Jet, the record-smashing F-100 Super Sasre, and Airborne 
Vehicles of the Future. Gumpep Missites: the SM-64 Navauo Interconti- 
nental Guided Missile. ELEcTROo-MECHANICAL CONTROLS: fire controls, 
automatic navigation systems, flight control computers — for aircraft and 
missiles. Encrnes: lightweight, high-thrust rocket engines for the NavaHo 
and for other missile programs. Atomic ENERGY: the development of 


nuclear reactors for research, medicine and power. 


North American engineers work in top-level teams, share in a liberal 
Patent Award Program, a highly successful Suggestion Award Plan and 


many other unexcelled job benefits. 


See the Norih American Representative at your school... or write: 


SUAS 


Mr. Stevenson, Dept. 56-CM Mr. Kimbark, Dept. 9120-CM Mr. Pappin, Dept. 56-CM 


j Engineer Personnel Office Engineer Personnel Office Engineer Personnel Office 
4 North American Aviation North American’s Missile & North American’s 
Los Angeles 45, California Control Departments Columbus Division 
Downey, California Columbus 16, Ohio 


ENGINEERING AHEAD FOR A BETTER TOMORROW 


Norri American Aviation. INC. 
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TECHNOCRACKS 


M. Es TEST PROBLEM No.. 2 

A crosseyed woodpecker with a cork 
leg and synthetic rubber bill required 
Y% hour to peck %4 of the distance 
through a cypress log 53 years old. 
Shingles cost 79 cents per hundred and 
weigh 8 pounds apiece. The log being 
pecked upon is 34 feet long and weighs 
46 pounds per foot. Assuming that the 
coeficient of friction between the wood- 
pecker’s bill and the cypress log is 0.097 
and there is negligible resistance to dif- 
fusion, how many units of vitamin Bl 
will the woodpecker require in pecking 
out enough shingles for a $75,000 barn 
with detachable chicken house? The 
woodpecker has an efficiency of 97 per- 
cent, and gets time and half for over- 
time. 

A couple of sailors laying over for a 
day or two in Sweden decided to go to 
church. Knowing no Swedish, they fig- 
ured to play safe by picking out a digni- 
fied looking old gentleman sitting in 
front of them and doing whatever he 
did. 

During the service the pastor made 
a special announcement of some kind, 
and the man in front of them started to 
rise, at which the two sailors quickly 
got to their feet, to be met by roars of 
laughter from the whole congregation. 

When the service was over and they 
were greeted by the pastor at the door, 
they discovered he spoke English and 
naturally asked what the cause of the 
merriment had been. 

“Qh,” said the pastor, “I was an- 
nouncing a baptism and asked the father 
of the child to stand.” 


*k. *& 


Said a feminine voice from a parked 
car: “Whadda you been drinkin’ rub- 
bing alcohol ?” 


64 


Golf is a game in which a ball 1% 
inches in diameter is placed on another 
ball 8,000 miles in diameter. The object 
is to hit the small ball but not hit the 
large one. 

Ch. E.: “Are you troubled with im- 
proper thoughts?” 

Date: “Why no, £ 


them.” 


rather enjoy 


The young lady didn’t have any 
trouble talking her boy friend into buy- 
ing her a dress—the trouble came later 
on when he tried to talk her out of it. 

Es * %* 

“This college turns out some great 
men. When did you graduate?” 

“I didn’t graduate, I was 
out.” 


turned 


He: “Do you mind if I turn off the 
light? I freckle easily.” 

They say opposites attract. Do you 
suppose that’s why married men are 
attracted to single girls? 


“T wish I had enough money to buy 
an elephant.” 

“What would you do with an ele- 
phant ?” 

“Nothing. I just want the money.” 

* % * 

When Noah sailed the waters blue, 

He had his trouble, same as you, 

For 40 days he drove the Ark 

Before he found a place to park. 

Ed *K * 

Joe: “She’s a vision of beauty. A 
regular mirage.” 

Gus: “I get what you mean but you 
are using the wrong word. A mirage 
is something you can see but can’t feel.” 

Joe: “That’s her.” 


The designer sat at his drafting board; 

A wealth of knowledge in his head was 
stored ; 

Like “What can be done on a radial 
drill, 

Or a turret lathe or a vertical mill?” 

But above all things, a knack he had 

Of driving gentle machinists mad. 

So he mused as he _ thoughtfully 
scratched his bean 

“Just how can I make this thing hard 
to machine?” 

If he made this body perfectly straight, 

The job had ought to come out first rate. 

But t’would be so easy to turn and bore 

That it would never make a machinist 
sore. 

So he’ll put a compound taper there, 

And a couple of angles to make ’em 

~ swear, 

And brass would work for these little 
gears, 

But it’s too damned easy to work, he 
fears, 

So just to make the machinist squeal, 

He’ll make him mill it from tungsten 
steel ! 

He'll put those holes that hold the cap 

Down underneath where they can’t be 
tapped ; 

Now if they can make this, it'll be just 
luck, 

‘Cause it can’t be planed and can’t be 
ground, 

So he feels his 
sound, 

And he shouted in glee “Success at last! 

This damned thing can’t even be cast.” 


design is unusually 


A psychiatrist visiting an insane asy- 
lum noticed one of the patients huddled, 
all alone in a corner, busily scratching. 
“Why do you spend-your time there 
scratching yourself?” he asked. 

“Because,” said the inmate, “I’m the 
only person in all the world that knows 
where I itch.” 


An_ overly-inquisitive motorist drew 
up beside a car parked on a lonely road. 
“Hey, you two in there! Got motor 
trouble?” 
“Nope.” 
“Out of gasoline?” 
“Nope.” 
“Tire down?” 
“Didn’t have to.” 


*K. * * 


A salesman making a week’s stay in 
town bought some limburger cheese to 
eat in his room. When he got ready to 
leave, he still had part of it left. Not 
wanting to pack it or leave it lying 
open in the room, he went to the win- 
dow-sill, carefully removed a plant from 
the pot, buried the cheese and replaced 
the plant. 

A few days later he got a telegram 
from the hotel: “O.K., we give up. 
Where in hell did you hide it?” 


THE TECHNOGRAPH 


